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PSALM 87 



PROFESSOR ALEX. R. GORDON, LITT. D. 
Montreal, Canada 



There is no nation in history so intensely patriotic as Israel. The 
Jew's love for his country, and especially the holy city, was like a 
glowing fire. Jerusalem was preferred " above his chief joy." And 
his consuming ambition was to see her crowned with glory, the holy 
hill exalted above the mountains, and all nations "streaming unto it," 
their kings and queens bringing their choicest gifts in homage. The 
average Jew was undoubtedly exclusive in his patriotism. For him 
it added to the triumph of Jerusalem to see her enemies " broken with 
a rod of iron," and "dashed in pieces hke a potter's vessel." But, 
though this narrower view finds frank expression in the Old Testa- 
ment, it represents an aberration of the true hope of Israel. The 
early patriarchal traditions are shot through with the light of a univer- 
sal destiny for the people of God. " In thee and thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed" (Gen. 12:3; 18:18, etc.). And the 
nobler spirits of Israel remained consistently true to this larger hope. 
Even in the darkest night it shone out clear and bright. " I will give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth" (Isa. 49:6). 

The 87th Psalm gives remarkable expression to this hope. Un- 
fortunately, the sense is much obscured through textual corruptions. 
The gravest is found in vs. 5, where, however, the true reading is sug- 
gested by the M^t?;/3 leicov of LXX. We ought, doubtless, to insert 
DN before "ll?^^, the omission being due to similarity of syllables. 
This yields an excellent context. The last three words of the verse, 
however, seem still out of place. They not only violate the general 
metrical scheme of the Psalm, but they stand in no real relation to the 
immediate context. Buhl has happily suggested that the words should 
form the second half of vs. i, which, in the present Massoretic text, 
stands in isolation. This would give an admirable parallelismus 
menibrorum. The text of vs. 1 would be further improved if we made 
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the slight change from im^C to '"' fll^C^, '"' being the common 
Massoretic contraction for tVitT. A subject is almost necessary 
for the possessive case at the opening of the Psalm. Vs. 4 also 
appears overladen. LXX (i<) is no doubt correct in omitting 
DTZJ'l'S"^ HT at the close, these words having no organic connection 
with the rest of the verse, Wellhausen ingeniously inserts them after 
the corresponding words in vs. 6. This not only adds to the force of 
the verse, but also explains the present dislocation, the three words 
having been first omitted through a lapsus oculi, then inserted in the 
margin, and finally incorporated by a later scribe in their present 
position in the body of the text. Suspicion has also been cast on vs. 
7, where the text is certainly concise almost to the point of enigma. 
No satisfactory emendation, however, has been proposed; and the 
text as it stands yields a good sense. 

Making the above-noted alterations, we translate the Psalm as 
follows : 

i) Jahweh's foundation stands on holy mountains, 
And He will establish it, even the Most High. 

2) Jahweh loveth the gates of Zion 

More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

3) Glorious things are spoken of thee, 

Zion, thou city of God : 

4) " I will acknowledge Rahab and Babel among them that know me, 

Phihstia too, and Tyre, with Cush. 

5) But as for Zion, she shall be called Mother, 

(For) each and every man was born in her." 

6) Yea, Jahweh shall count, when He enroUeth the peoples, 

"This man was born there, that man was born there." 

7) Then shall they sing, as they dance, 

" All my fountains are in thee." 
The date of the Psalm has been the subject of much discussion, 
the different estimates ranging from the prosperous days of Hezekiah 
(Delitzsch) or Josiah (Briggs) to the late Persian or Maccabean age 
(Cheyne, Davies). The present writer is disposed to follow Calvin 
in assigning it to a date just after the restoration from Babylon 
(cf. also Hupfeld, Kirkpatrick, Maclaren). The general tone of the 
Psalm, which reminds one of Deutero-Isaiah, points to this conclusion 
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The prominent place occupied by Egypt and Babylon among the 
enemies of Israel (cf. Isa. 45:14; 46:1; 47:1; etc.) would also 
accord therewith. From this historical situation, too, we seem to 
find the most appropriate explanation of the peculiar term nilD"] 
foundation, here used for the city, or temple, of God. 

On this reading of the Psalm, the glorious event foretold by the 
prophet has at length come to pass. The warfare of Jerusalem has 
been accomplished, and her iniquity pardoned. The bands of 
restored exiles have actually planted their feet on the holy ground. 
But deep sorrow and disappointment are mingled with their joy. 
The city that was once "the perfection of beauty," and the temple in 
whose stones they took such pleasure, whose "very dust to them was 
dear," lie before them a blackened mass of ruins, nothing now remain- 
ing but the bed-rock on which the holy place was built. At such a 
sight their hearts sink within them, while the old men who remember 
the former glories of the temple cannot restrain their bitter tears 
(cf. Ezra 3:12 f.; Hag. 2:3). But from Zion's very desolation the 
Psalmist raises a note of exultant hope. The ground on which they 
stand is holy ground. The "foundation" is Jahweh's, who chose 
the city for His own, and even in her ruins loves her "more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob." Therefore He will not leave her in the dust. 
The future of Zion is bound up with the cause of Jahweh Himself. 
He will put forth His hands, and establish her, and raise her to a 
position of glory nobler and brighter than ever in the past (vss. if.). 
Through the imaginative vision of faith the poet can even see and hear 
the "glorious things" which the Lord God has destined for His city. 
These glories he sets forth through the lips of Jahweh Himself (vss. 4f.). 
The city that was so recently profaned by unhallowed feet shall ere 
long become the capital of a kingdom of God, which shall extend its 
sway to the uttermost parts of the earth, and shall embrace within its 
bounds all nations and kindreds of men, even those most bitterly 
hostile to Israel, and those most widely removed from her influence — 
Egypt and Babylon that had made such havoc of the people of God, 
the " uncircumcised " Phihstine, their ancient enemy, proud Tyre 
whose ambitions were all for worldly wealth and splendor, and far 
distant Cush "terrible from their beginning onward" (cf. Isa. 18:7). 

But it is not in the position here assigned to Jerusalem as the center 
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of the future kingdom of God that the characteristic note of the 
Psalm is found. This was the dominant conception through the 
whole range of Messianic prophecy. The new element appears in 
the relation conceived to subsist between the different members of 
the kingdom. Former prophets had pictured the gentiles going up 
to Jerusalem to receive there "the instruction of Jahweh" (cf. Isa. 
2:3; Mic. 4:2), bringing rich tribute of gold and silver in token of 
allegiance (cf. Isa. 45:14; 49:23; Psalm 72:10 f.). The Psalmist 
has here risen to the wider conception of Zion as the "mother-city" 
or metropolis of a God-fearing empire, every member of which 
enjoys full "citizen-rights." In this new empire the bond that links 
the nations together is no longer poUtical supremacy, or even religious 
privilege, but common fellowship in the "knowledge" and service of 
God (vs. 4). And the freedom of Zion is extended to " each and every 
man" who acknowledges the sway of Israel's God. When Jahweh 
makes up the register of the nations, he marks each loyal subject as a 
free-born citizen of Zion. "This man was bom there; that man was 
born there" (vss. 5 f.). 

We have thus passed almost entirely beyond the narrower horizon 
of the older dispensation. No doubt, Jerusalem still retains her place 
of honor as the metropolis. But the empire of God is now repre- 
sented as universal and free. All nations acknowledge him as the 
living God, and all are counted "among the children" (Jer. 3:19) 
and left in the freedom of the children to fill their own place, and 
work out their own destiny, within the empire. The light has thus 
broadened to the very dawn of the "perfect day" when "there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus" (Gal. 3:28). 

In the last verse, the short rhythm of which is doubtless an imita- 
tion of some popular dance measure, the poet strikes a quick note of 
joy. The citizens of Zion, throughout the empire of God, here give 
expression to their delight and pride in their common "mother." As 
they dance in festal bands, they sing, " All my fountains are in thee." 
The phrase naturally suggests the "wells of salvation" from which 
the Lord's people would draw water with joy (Isa. 1 2 : 3) , or the spring 
rising from the temple of the Lord, which was to bring healing and 
fruitfulness to all the borders of the land (Ezek. 47:1; Joel 3:18; 
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Zech. 14:8; cf. Rev. 22: i ff.). We may also compare the "fountain 
of life" which is with God (Psalm 36:9 f.), and the water which 
Jesus gives, which becomes in those that drink of it " a well of water 
springing up unto hfe eternal" (John 4: 14). The free-born citizens 
of Zion thus find in the city and her King the well-spring of all their 
joy — refreshment and heahng and strength, fruitfulness, and hfe itself. 

The joy with which Israel rejoiced in Jerusalem therefore returns 
to them in far richer measure. The privilege of citizenship in Zion 
has been extended to all the nations of the earth. But when life is 
lost for the kingdom of God, it is found again ennobled and enriched. 
The praises of the city of God have been hitherto but single notes and 
chords. They now rise to the ears of the King as full-toned sym- 
phonies of joy. 

The Psalm has thus its meaning for the Christian world as well. 
There are times when the church of Christ is sunk in depression and 
gloom, its glory stripped off, and but the bed-rock remaining. Then 
hearts begin to fail them for fear, while those who remember "the 
former glories" look wistfully backward, lamenting the times that 
were "better than these." But while the "foundation of God" 
abides unmoved — ^that foundation other than which "no man can 
lay" — our vision should be steadily forward, and our hope high. He 
who has laid the foundation will surely complete the building. God's 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. "He must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet." His will shall yet be done on earth, 
even as in heaven. Then shall all men be brethren, rejoicing together 
in the freedom of the children of God. For the law of the kingdom is 
freedom. God has called us into freedom, and he seeks our free, 
joyful service. In this happier time, when all shall call the Father 
blessed, his praise shall be perfected. The song of the multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, shall be: "Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Amen." (Rev. 7:12). 



